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50 Marine Insurance. 

Notes on the Policy of Marine Insurance, with suggestions for its 
revised, and proposed forms for a new Policy. By Manley Hop- 
kins, Esq., Average-Adjuster. 

" Si quid uovisti reetius istis, 

" Candidus imperti ; si non, his uteie mecum." — Hob. 

In making this contribution to the spirit of advance which is charac- 
teristic of our age, the writer is fully aware of the danger of reforms. 
He remembers " the grace which antiquity can lend" even " to error ;" 
and that by an almost universal instinct the Past is consecrated in the 
eyes of the Present. Thus, the half-lights and imperfections of our 
forefathers are clung to with a generous pertinacity. "We endeavour 
to manage with the customs and remedies which sufficed for an early 
state of society, rather than frame new ones to suit the exigencies 
of our altered condition. In fact, to speak with Scaliger, we had 
rather eat acorns with our ancestors than bread with the men of our 
own generation. 

And in many things an Englishman's dislike to change and 
innovation is his safety. He is not sure that existing institutions will 
be altered by heads as wise, and hands as steady, as those which 
reared them ; and he learns to think of the giants of former days, 
without reflecting that the dwarf seated on the giants' shoulders sees 
further than the giant himself. 

With respect to the instrument to which his remarks particularly 
refer, the writer is not unconscious of some inconveniences attaching 
to change. The number of legal decisions which have taken place 
on the present Policy of Marine Insurance, and its perfect recognition 
in our law-courts, make it, as it were, a necessary evil, and give it 
a kind of noli me tangere privilege. Yet, when change is all in favour 
of greater clearness and simplicity, these obstacles are not so much to be 
regarded ; they are no more than what are usually, but unsuccessfully, 
urged against all movements towards improvement. Nevertheless, 
it is with diffidence that the present suggestions are put forward, — 
not under the idea that they will be implicitly acted upon, yet with the 
hope that they will give rise to that proper discussion which the 
subject merits, and may lead, eventually, to a revision of the Policy. 
For it must be apparent to all, that the present instrument is full of 
obscurity, and that its language is in parts obsolete ; and, unfortu- 
nately, it has been rendered darker by the frequent illuminations that 
have been lavished upon it ; so much so, that in the hands of the 
uninitiated it is as vague as Miranda's recollections, — 

"And rather like a dream than an Assurance." 

It is not so much organic change that is required — though for this 
there is room — as perspicuity and unequivocal expression; the 
expungement of some contradictions, and the divarication of the 
Policy with reference to its two or more subjects of Insurance. As 
far as such a re-arrangement of its materials operates, all former 
precedents and judgments would remain undisturbed; they would 
be quoted with as much effect to establish the powers of the new 
Policy as of the old ; and it is to be hoped tha.t future decisions would 
be still more explicit and leading, inasmuch as they would proceed on 
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clearer grounds of question. But to avoid litigation is a better object 
to have in view than to provide for all possible cases of legal 
interference. The Policy of Insurance is essentially an amicable bond, 
intended for the furtherance of security, enterprise, and the national 
welfare ; so it should be considered, and not as has been too often 
the case, the fruitful ground of dispute and action, — a very " bond 
of disunion." 

What is required, then, is a clear, simple, explicit agreement, the 
terms of which are mutually understood by the contracting parties, 
and are as unequivocal as they can be made. 

"With these prefatory observations, we proceed to consider the 
Policy more closely. 

The system of Marine Insurance would appear to be an exception 
to most other institutions, which grow gradually from small to great 
— from what is rudimentary to what is perfect. It seems to have 
come into existence almost full-grown ; or, passing rapidly through 
its nonage, to have arrived at a premature completeness. If its pre- 
cocity produced some advantages, the system is marked with the 
usual evils of that precocity. The Policy, as the exponent of the 
scheme, once framed, was considered to be sufficient, and to be capable 
of no improvement, — at least", we may suppose so, from the number 
of years the instrument has existed in its present state ; while all 
modern endeavours are to " explain its explanations," — not to amend 
it, or construct a new formula. " It is very probable," says Marshall, 
" that the form of a Policy of Insurance, nearly similar to that which 
we have now in use, was introduced into England by the Lombards," 
—consequently, five or six centuries ago. The same writer almost 
immediately afterwards designates the policy as " extremely inaccurate, 
and unskilfully framed ;" and Mr. Justice Buller said, " that it has 
always been considered in courts of law as an absurd and incoherent 
instrument." 

It runs as follows : — 
S. G. (Note 1.) In the Name of God, Amen. 

A. B. as well in his* own name, as for and in the name and 

£ names of all and every other person or persons to whom the same 

a^s^= doth, may, or shall appertain, in part or in all, doth make assurance 
and cause himself and them, and every of them, to be insured, lost 
or not lost, at and from C. to D., upon any kind of goods and 
merchandizes, and also upon the body, tackle, apparel, ordnance, 
munition, artillery, boat, and other furniture, of and in the good 
ship or vessel called the E., whereof is Master, under God, for this 
present voyage F., or whomsoever else shall go for master in the 
said ship, or by whatsoever other name or names the said ship 
(Note 2) or the master thereof, is or shall be named or called ; 
beginning the adventure upon the said goods and merchandizes 
from the loading thereof aboard the said ship, as above, upon the 
said ship, &c. ; and so shall continue and endure, during her abode 
there, upon the said, &c. ; and further until the said ship, with all 
her ordnance, tackle, apparel, &c, and goods and merchandizes 

* The words printed in italics are left blank in the Policy ; they are inserted 
to give continuity to the form. The singular pronoun used is to imply one or 
more persons. 

E 2 
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whatsoever shall be arrived at, as above, upon the said ship, &c, 
until she hath moored at anchor twenty-four hours in good safety, 
and upon the goods and merchandizes until the same be there 
discharged and safely landed. And it shall be lawful for the said 
ship, &c, in this voyage to proceed and sail to, and touch and stay 
at any ports or places whatsoever, without prejudice to this Insurance 
(Note 3.) The said ship, &c, goods and merchandizes, &c, for so 
much as concerns the assured by agreement between the assured 
and assurers in this Policy, are and shall be valued at 



Touching the adventures and perils which we, the assurers, are 
contented to bear, and do take upon us in this voyage ; they are of 
the seas, men of war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, 
letters of mart and countermart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, 
restraints, and detainments of all kings, princes, and people, of what 
nation, condition, or quality soever, barretry of the master and 
mariners, and of all other perils, losses, and misfortunes that have 
or shall come to the hurt, detriment, or damage of the said goods 
and merchandizes and ship, &c, or any part thereof. And in case 
of any loss or misfortune it shall be lawful to the assured, their 
factors, servants, and assigns, to sue, labour, and travel for, in and 
about the defence, safeguard, and recovery of the said goods and 
merchandizes, and ship, &c, or any part thereof, without prejudice 
to this Insurance ; to the charges whereof we, the assurers, will 
contribute each one according to the rate and quantity of his sum 
herein assured. And it is agreed by us, the insurers, that this 
writing or Policy of Assurance shall be of as much force and effect 
as the surest writing or Policy of Insurance heretofore made in 
Lombard Street, or in the Royal Exchange, or elsewhere in London. 
And so we the assurers are contented, and do hereby promise and 
bind ourselves, each one for his own part, our heirs, executors, 
and goods to the assured, their executors, administrators, and 
assigns, for the true performance of the premises, confessing our- 
selves paid the consideration due unto us for this assurance by the 
assured, , at and after the rate of 

per centum. 

In witness whereof, we, the assurers, have subscribed our names 
and sums assured in London, (dated accordingly.) 

N.B. Corn, fish, salt, fruit, flour, and seed, are warranted free 
•from average, unless general, or the ship be stranded. Sugar, 
tobacco, hemp, flax, hides, and skins are warranted free from 
average, under five pounds per cent. And all other goods, also the 
ship and freight, are warranted free from average, under three 
pounds per cent., unless general or the ship be stranded (Note 4.) 

Then follow the signatures of the underwriters, with the amount under- 
taken by each, and the date of signing. (Note 5.) 



Note 1. 
S. G.— The meaning of these two initials, -which, stand at the commencement 
of the Policy, in the margin, is not known with certainty. They are supposed 
by some to stand only for " salutii grata," — " for the sake of safety ;" whilst 
others consider them to indicate the words ship and goods, in reference to the 
form being applicable to both or either of these interests. I think the latter 
explanation more likely to be the correct one, particularly as the letters do not 
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occur in an old Policy of Insurance, preserved at Lloyd's, and bearing date 1708 
which is on merchandise only. In the body of that Policy, the clauses which 
relate specially to the ship are omitted. 

This leads me at once to speak of the advantages which would be gained by 
dividing the Policy into as many separate forms as there are separate subject- 
matters of Insurance. The great inconvenience of the present instrument 
consists mainly in its being constructed to include two or more entirely different 
subjects, the nature, purposes, and particular risks of which differ as widely as 
ships are different from merchandize, or both from freight. The difficulty lies 
in having had to frame words which should include two or more several ideas ; 
as if it were attempted to mix up and print two acts of parliament in one 
document. The consequence of this coalition in the Policy is, that its language 
is constantly interrupted, parenthetically, by matter in which a person using it 
for one of its objects is unconcerned : and then this gives rise to questions as to 
whether provisions introduced to meet emergencies in one of its characters, are 
not to be applied as binding in its other capacities. 

Nor is the obsolete style of the words and grammar of the policy a trifling 
deduction from its usefulness. Persons making use of an important document, 
naturally wish to know the exact scope and meaning of that document. 
Simplicity and clearness, whether in commercial or any other affairs, cannot, I 
think, be overvalued ; and it is quite proper that the parties to a bargain should 
be well acquainted with all its conditions, so that they may not afterwards meet 
with disappointment or loss, in having misapprehended it. 

In framing a new Policy, or, to speak correctly, new Policies, regard is to be 
had to these two points, viz. : first, to keep separate the forms severally 
applicable to ship, goods, and freight, and even to provide a distinct form for 
ships insured for time, and those insured for a particular voyage ; secondly, to 
reduce the language used, to as simple and lucid a kind as can be attained 
whilst accomplishing the objects of the Policy. 

Note 2. 

" Or by whatsoever name or names, &." — Though this permission is retained 
in the Policy, it is of no value, since, by the Registration Act, it is made 
illegal, under a penalty of £100, to alter, erase, or obliterate a ship's name, or 
to describe her in any document by any name other than that by which she was 
first registered. The continued use of such expressions, both printed and 
written, when their force has been extinguished, is very objectionable. The 
Policy should be encumbered with no clauses permissive or restrictive, that are 
not meant. 

Note 3. 

" And it shall be lawful jor the said ship, $c, in her voyage," %c. — The 
mischievous tendency of these lifeless traditions is strongly exemplified in the 
clause giving an unbounded licence in sailing. The present Policy recites that 
" it shall be lawful for the said ship, &c, in this voyage to proceed and sail to, 
and touch and stay at any ports or places whatsoever, without prejudice to this 
Insurance." And it is very customary to insert in writing after the word 
" whatsoever," " and wheresover." Now what could be more full and distinct 
than this unlimited permission ? yet what is the practical fact that meets us m 
limine f Why, that the slightest deviation from the intended voyage vitiates the 
Policv. And this large warrant is reduced to a simple allowance, that if the 
vessel meet with an accident, or should be in want of water and provisions, 
&c, she may resort to a port to repair, or to obtain the necessaries she requires. 
There is nothing to object to in strictly limiting a voyage— on the contrary : 
but there is everything to object to in continuing a form of words which must 
be understood in a non- natural sense, where 

" Less is meant than meets the ear," 
or which else mean nothing at all. 

Note 4. 
" The Memorandum." 
I propose in suggesting a new form of Ships' Policy, to omit the exception in 
favour of stranding, contained in the warranty of the present instrument, and 
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in giving my reasons for this, in a few words, I hope to make the futility of 
the clause plain and justify its expungement. 

It scarcely admits of a doubt that when the word " stranding" was first em- 
ployed in the Policy, it had a very distinctive meaning : that it was instanced 
for a type of such great and notorious causes of damage as would set aside all 
questions about the propriety of a claim on the insurers. By "stranding" was 
intended the casting of a ship on shore, or her lying on rocks in such a manner 
as that great and immediate injury would accrue to her, if not entire destruc- 
tion. But time and use interfere with original intentions. In a multitude of 
cases, approximating more or less nearly to the written letter, it is very difficult 
to draw the line of distinction ; it is very difficult to say, " this case fulfils the 
necessary conditions, — this does not." Mental ingenuity quickened by men's 
particular interests, causes refinements to be made upon what were once plain 
words, so that on a retrospect we become aware that we have departed from 
the primitive notion, while the declivity has been so gradual, thatwe cannot tell 
at what point we should have stopped and said " no further." This has happened 
remarkably in the case of the word " stranding." No longer is that word the 
expression for " great damage received by a ship in consequence of striking or 
lying on a shore, rocks, and the like," but we have had it laid down in law, 
that if a ship's course through the water be stopped, the shortest space of time, 
say one minute, by touching on sand or rocks, or the side of the river, &c, that 
is a stranding within the meaning of the Policy ; while on the other hand, 
though a vessel should plunge down on a sharp rock in a violent sea and stave 
in her bottom, or should beat over a whole reef, tearing off her keel, and doing 
herself most extensive damage, yet, her course not being actually stopped, and 
the vessel being water-borne,— that is not a stranding, so as to give the benefit of 
the exceptional warranty. Now, without stopping to enquire into the justice 
or propriety of such distinctions, it will be sufficient to shew the ground why 
stranding should be omitted from a Ship's Policy. 

If a vessel by resting or striking on the ground or rocks receive no more 
damage than can be repaired for a sum under 3 per cent, on her value, it is clear 
that the cause of her damage is not of that violent nature which the primitive 
meaning of the word stranding suggests to the mind. In fact, the cause of 
damage is no greater than other frequent accidents a vessel meets with in her 
navigation from boisterous weather, in which she splits her sails, carries away 
her bulwarks, but which damageB might all be repaired at something under 3 
per cent, on the ship's value, and are therefore not recoverable on a Policy. 
Nay, the ordinary wear and tear during a voyage to her painted work, her 
running rigging and small stores, would require a sum to reinstate the ship 
in the same condition as when she commenced her voyage, little short of 
2 out of the 3 per cent, on her value. There is no reason, then, why that 
small amount of damage (less than 3 per cent.) should be admitted because a 
vessel has been nominally stranded, since it is clear that she has suffered no 
more injury by a stranding than she might have met with from the ordinary 
events of a voyage, the usual bad weather she encounters, and the wear and 
tear which necessarily attend her navigation. The deduction on the other 
hand is most plain, that if a vessel meet with serious injuries, such as exceed 3 
per cent, on her value, the exceptional warranty is useless, because the claim 
for repairs stands good without it. 

Note 5. 

This note refers rather to unwritten customs, by which certain clauses of the 
Policy are construed, and affects the practice more than the letter ; yet as a 
certain practice is known to exist for the arrangement of claims against 
insurers, and an agreement is implied when an insurance is effected to abide on 
both sides by suoh practice — " the custom of Lloyd's" — the present appears to 
be a fit place for considering some particular regulations which have grown up, 
and which might, if considered advisable, be changed along with the alterations 
to be effected in the Policy itself. A few remarks, therefore, will not be out of 
place respecting certain losses and damages, by custom rejected by insurers. 

The principal of these are the parting of chain and hemp cables ; the carrying 
away of sails during gales ; the upsetting and destruction of windlasses by 
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heavy riding in tempestuous weather ; the loss of hawsers and some other 
materials and stores by their being washed off deck. 

The manner of dealing with the losses just specified, require consideration. 
It is not affirmed that all such should be indiscriminately admitted by Insurers, 
as a matter of course : because it frequently happens that the above mentioned 
articles are lost by ordinary wear and tear, and in cases where due caution 
would have prevented the loss ; but I think that there is not a prima facie 
ground against their being allowed by underwriters ; nor should they be 
uniformly classed as "wear and tear," and in consequence placed to the owner's 
cost. The rejection of such losses must proceed upon one or two grounds, either 
that underwriters never undertook the risk of the articles lost, or that custom 
relieves them from responsibility in case of their loss. 

As to the first ground : — A sail, a chain, an anchor, a windlass, are as 
much integral parts of a " ship," as are bulwarks, paint, copper, spars, &c. An 
owner makes no "proviso" with an underwriter,that these portions of his vessel 
shall not be insured : — if it were so, he (the owner) would have the right to 
deduct their value in a case of wreck and salvage, from the general proceeds. 
Indeed, the above specified articles are of most vital importance to the ship's 
safety, and to the safety of the lives, cargo, and freight accompanying the ship 
in her destiny. It is not every sail or every cable, however, which should be 
charged to underwriters, for unfortunately many ships are ill-found, and 
continue to use sails, cables, &c, beyond the time when they are safe, and then 
the first breeze or plunge carries them away. But on the other hand, it is to be 
seriously maintained that there are occasions when no strength of materials can 
withstand the enormous force of the elements. There are occasions when 
something must give way, either the windlass, or the chain, or the anchor ; or 
the ship must be submerged and founder. Nothing but miraculous chains and 
supernatural windlasses could secure insurers from their loss in some cases ; and 
if they did hold, there is still the other horn of the dilemma, viz., the sinking 
of the ship itself. Something of a similar nature might be said of sails. It is 
stated that the purpose of sails is for them to be set ; and if, during their use, 
the wind carries them away, it is a danger to which they are ordinarily and 
necessarily exposed; that it is " wear and tear," and in fact the concern of the 
owner alone. Now, there is something true in this argument, and there is also 
something erroneous. The same reasoning might be applied to other materials 
and parts of a ship, and to the whole ship itself. It is the part of bulwarks to 
be exposed to the waves, to keep them off the deck ; yet when they are split 
or knocked away by those waves, they are admitted as part of an Average claim. 
It is the ship's proper service to sail from port to port, and in so sailing to 
encounter winds and seas and dangers ; but if the using of a thing about its 
proper service took it out of the indemnity granted by a Policy whenever it was 
injured in that service, why no claim at all could ever arise, and the whole 
system of Insurance would be at an end. 

The other ground is that of Custom. Against this it might be urged in the 
words of Lord Karnes, that " Custom ought to have no weight when incon- 
sistent with equity." But to this would be replied, that the practice has 
long been submitted to, and that it is competent with persons insuring to 
introduce any special clauses into their Policy, and underwriters to agree to 
them upon consideiation of an additional premium. We must, therefore, look 
for an answer in the nature of the thing itself, arguing, as it were, from 
congruity, and looking to the objects of insurance so as to give the subject the 
fulness and completeness it is capable of; and as the end of Insurance is to 
indemnify him who insures against loss incurred by perils of the seas ; and as 
the losses now spoken of do certainly arise from those perils, whatever 
secondary code custom may have established, the losses primarily are at the 
responsibility of the insurers ; and therefore it appears to me, on the whole, to 
be better to demand such a remunerative premium as shall make the system of 
Insurance complete, than to sell a partial indemnity at a smaller price. Better 
for the shipowner I consider it to be, because for a small addition in premium 
he has procured his required object, that is, freedom from contingent loss and 
certain anxiety, a bona fide indemnity : — better for the underwriters, inasmuch 
as it is bringing them an increase of business ; for it matters not in trade 
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whether one sells more of an article by increase in number or by superiority of 
kind. 

Perhaps some middle course might be adopted, founded on the facts and 
equity of the case, such as to afford a more perfect indemnity, yet not so as to 
encourage negligence or bad ownership. There are, indeed, such nice shades 
of difference constantly arising in practice — differences in degree as well as in 
kind, that it requires the judgment of a disinterested person to decide on them ; 
thus the average adjuster s office is really judicial, and not, as some imagine 
simply one of routine. Precedents indeed exist, but they are not always 
apposite, or always to be pleaded for or against the admission of charges in a 
statement. " The law of cases of necessity is not likely to be well furnished 
with precise rules : necessity creates the law, it supersedes rules ; and whatever 
is reasonable and just in such cases, is likewise legal." 

To reduce all such doubtful cases, however, to the smallest number, to 
render the relative positions of the two contracting parties as intelligible and 
explicit as possible, should be the object of those upon whom it eventually 
devolves to frame a new Policy of Insurance. Uncertainty may, in some cases, 
be the mother of profit ; but it is profit to the few and loss to the many, whilst 
order, clearness, and good faith cannot be adhered to without ensuring conveni- 
ence and safety to all. 



Appendix, No. 1. 

Proposed form of Policy on Ship for general use, exclusively of " Time 
Risk," the form of Policy for which is given in the following Appendix. 

By this Instrument, or Policy of Insurance, it is acknowledged that we, 
whose names are written at foot, have received from [A or B,] on our 
own behalf (or as Agents), the sum of Pounds, Shillings, 

and Pence ; say £ , being at the rate of per 

centum. 

In consideration of which sum or premium we do hereby, each 
separately and for himself,* insure and indemnify, the said [A or B,] to 
the extent, in the manner, and in respect of the property following : — 
namely, 

Amount Insured, 

Pounds ; say £ 

Subject Matter. 

On the Ship or Vessel " ," of the burthen of Register 

Tons ; at present commanded by [C or D.] Being on her Hull, Masts, 
Rigging, Sails, Permanent Stores, and Stores of Provisions, &c, for 
use during her voyages : the whole Ship being valued, as far as concerns 
this insurance, at £ 

Limitations of Voyage. From [A to B,} , with liberty to call at 

. And at all other ports or places in case of necessity ; but 
not for the purpose of trade, or of procuring additional freight. This 
Insurance takes effect when the vessel weighs anchor and commences 
her voyage -, and ceases when she has been moored twelve hours at her 
final port. 

Risks Insured against. 

1. From Total Loss. 

2. From Partial Loss, also called Particular Average ; provided that 
the repairs, after deducting one-third part from the labour and new 
materials, amount to three per cent, on the Ship's declared value. But 
in case of the Ship's age not exceeding twelve months from the date of 
the register, the third is not to be deducted. It is also provided that in 

* The last five words need not be introduced when the Policy is used by a 
Company. 
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ascertaining the above-mentioned three per cent., the accessory charges 
for Surveys, Documents, &c, shall not be included. 

3. From the Ship's contribution to sacrifices made, or expenses 
incurred for the joint benefit of Ship, Cargo, and Freight, called 
General Average. 

4. From (Here insert any special risk undertaken; 
such as restitution for damages done to other vessels by being run down 
or injured by the Ship insured). 

The said A or B is indemnified from the foregoing losses and expenses, 
whether they arise from tempestuous weather, fire, stranding, striking 
on rocks or wrecks, pirates, enemies, misconduct of the masters and 
mariners (called Barratry), or any other perils incidental to navigation 
which the prevailing custom of Great Britain pronounces to attach to 
Insurers. 

Exceptions. But the said [A or B] is not insured against any loss, damage, 
or expenses arising from the unseaworthiness or insufficiency of the 
the Ship, inherent defects, overloading, carriage of deck-cargoes out of 
season, ignorance, or incompetence of the master ; or the consequences 
of such causes.* 

Method or Adjusting and Settling Losses.— And in case any claim 
for loss or damage, not amounting to a total loss, arise on the Policy, 
the quantum of our liability in respect of such loss or damage, shall be 
ascertained by professional persons called Average Adjusters; unless 
such claim be mutually agreed by the Insurers and the Insured. And 
should the statement of the Average Adjuster not be conclusive, or be 
objected to, such claim shall be referred to Arbitrators mutually 
appointed, or shall be decided in the Courts of Common Law. 

Signatures and Date. 

Signed in , this day of , in the year 185 

Appendix, No. 2. 

The form of Policy on Ship when for time, is the same as the previous form, 
with the exception of the following clause, which takes the place of that 
entitled Limitations of Voyage : — 

Duration of Risk. 

From noon of the day of , 185 , until noon of the 

day of , 185 . 

Appendix, No. 3. 

Proposed form of Policy on Goods. 

By this Instrument, or Policy of Insurance, it is acknowledged that we 

whose names are written at foot, have received from [A or B,] acting on 

their own behalf (or as Agents), the sum of Pounds, Shillings, 

Pence ; say £ , being at the rate of per centum. In 

consideration of which sum or premium we do hereby each separately 

* It were much to be wished that deck-cargoes could be altogether 
abolished. They necessarily tend to raise the centre of gravity in respect to 
the centre of flotation, and consequently, to destroy the stability of 
the ship's equilibrium ; they cumber the deck, and place obstacles in the way 
of manoeuvring, and are themselves, from their situation, an unsafe venture. 
The Legislature very wisely restricted the legality of carrying deck-loads within 
certain seasons. The custom of taking them is so general that it would, perhaps, 
be now scarcely possible altogether to abolish them, but very stringent conditions 
ought to be imposed on their use. 
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and for himself,* insure and indemnify the said [A or B,] to the extent, 
in the manner, and in respect of the property following :— namely, 

Amount Insured, 

Pounds, say £ 

Subject Matter. 

On (here are to be written the marks, numbers, qualities, and 
description of the goods insured.) Which are valued, as far as concerns 
this insurance, at £ 

Duration of Risk. 

From the time the goods are received on board the said ship, till they 
are landed at their port of destination, and including all risk of craft at 
shipping and landing. 

Liberty is given for the ship to call at , and at all other 

ports and places in case of necessity, but not for the purpose of trade, 
or to procure additional freight. 

Uisks Insured against. 

1. From Total, Loss. 

2. From Salvage Loss, i.e. when goods are sold on account of sea- 
damage at any port or place short of their destination. Note. Corn and 
other articles specified below as free from partial loss, unless stranded, 
when shipped in bulk are not claimable as a salvage loss, unless the 
whole bulk has been sold at an intermediate port. 

3. From Partial Loss, also called Particular Average ; under the 
following conditions: — That the loss arrives at or exceeds three per 
centum (unless the Ship be stranded), on the value of all the goods 
except those hereafter specified, namely — 

Sugar, tobacco, hemp, flax, jute, hides and skins, on which the loss 
must amount to or exceed five per centum, unless the Ship be stranded. 

Corn and seed,f fish, salt, saltpetre, fruit, potatoes, flour, on which 
partial loss is not claimable unless the Ship be stranded. 

And in case of stranding claims for partial loss on all the above 
articles, are to be paid without reference to the per-centage of loss, < | 

4. From contribution to sacrifices made, or expenses incurred for 
the joint benefit of ship, cargo, and freight, called General Average. 

5. From special charges on cargo in a port of distress. 

6. From [ ]. (Here insert any special risk undertaken. 

The said A or B is indemnified from the foregoing losses and ex- 
penses, whether they arise from tempestuous weather, fire, stranding, 
striking on rocks or wrecks, pirates, enemies, misconduct of the master 
and mariners (called Barratry), or any other perils incidental to naviga- 
tion, which the prevailing custom of Great Britain pronounces to attach 
to Insurers. 

Exceptions. 

But the said [A or B] is not insured against any loss, damage, or 
expenses arising from the unseaworthiness or insufficiency of the ship, 
inherent defects, overloading, carriage of deck cargoes out of season, 
ignorance or incompetence of the master, or any consequences of such 
causes. 

* These last five words are not to be introduced when the Policy is used by 
a company. 

f N.B. By corn and seed are meant all descriptions of these articles 
in which the germinating power continues. When that is destroyed by 
any process before shipment, the product is not excluded from claims for 
partial loss. 
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Method of adjusting and settling Losses. 

And in case of any claim for loss or damage, not amounting to a 
total loss, arising on this policy, the quantum of our liability in respect 
of such loss or damage shall be ascertained by professional persons 
called Average Adjusters, unless such claim be mutually agreed on by the 
insurers and the insured. And should the statement of the Average 
Adjuster not be conclusive, or be objected to, such claim shall be referred 
to Arbitrators mutually appointed, or shall be decided in the Courts of 
Common Law. 

Signatures and Date. 

Signed in , this day of in the 

year 185 . 

Appendix, No. 4. 
Proposed form of Policy on Freight. 

By this Instrument or Policy of Insurance it is acknowledged that we, 
whose names are written at foot, have received from A or B acting on 
their own behalf (or as Agents), the sum of pounds, 

shillings, pence ; say, £ , being at the rate of 

per centum. 
In consideration of which sum or premium we do hereby each 
separately and for himself,* insure and indemnify the said [A or B] to 
the extent, in the manner, and in respect of the property following ; 
namely, — 

Amount Insured. 

Pounds j say, £ 
Subject Matter. 

On freight : — the whole freight being valued, as far as concerns this 
insurance, at £ 

Duration of Risk. 

From the time the ship begins to load her cargo until it be discharged 
at the port of destination, and including all risk of craft at shipping 
and landing. 

Liberty is given for the ship to call at and at all 

other ports and places in case of necessity, but not for the purpose 
of trade or to procure additional freight. 

Risks insured against. 

1. From total loss. 

2. From salvage loss, i. e. where goods are sold on account of sea 
damage at any port or place short of their destination ; provided that 
the loss amount to three per cent, on the insured value, unless the ship 
be stranded. 

3. From partial loss, also called particular average, provided it 
amount to three per cent, on the value, unless the ship be stranded. 

4. From contribution to sacrifices made, or expenses incurred for the 
joint benefit of a ship, cargo, and freight, called general average. 

5.^ From expenses incurred in carrying on a cargo to its port of 
destination, when the ship is unable to proceed, by which means the 
freight is secured. 

6. From special charges on freight in a port of distress, such as 
reloading cargo. 

* These last five words are not to be introduced when the policy is used by a 
company. 
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7. From [Here insert any special risk undertaken.'] 

The said [A or B] is indemnified from the foregoing losses and expenses 
whether they arise from tempestuous weather, fire, stranding, striking 
on rocks or wrecks, pirates, enemies, misconduct of the master and 
mariners (called Barratry), or any other perils incidental to navigation, 
which the prevailing custom of this country pronounces to attach to 
Insurers. 

Exceptions. 

But the said [A or B] is not insured against any loss, damage, or 
expenses arising from the unseaworthiness or insufficiency of the ship, 
inherent defects, overloading, carriage of deck cargoes out of season, 
ignorance or incompetence of the master, or any consequences of such 
causes. 

Method of adjusting and settling Losses. 

And in case of any claim for loss or damage not amounting to a total 
loss, arising on this Policy, the quantum of our liability in respect of 
such loss or damage shall be ascertained by professional persons called 
Average Adjusters, unless such claim be mutually agreed by the 
insurers and the insured. And should the statement of the Average 
Adjuster not be conclusive, or be objected to, such claim shall be referred 
to Arbitrators mutually appointed, or shall be decided in the Courts of 
Common Law. 

Signatures and Date. 

Signed in , this day of in 

the year 185 . 



Maritime Risks. — Statement of Collisions, extracted from Lloyd's List 
for the years 1845 to 1849 inclusive. Prepared by John A. Rucker, 
Esq., Underwriter to the Corporation of the London Assurance. 

In availing ourselves of the permission, which has been kindly accorded 
to us by Mr. Rucker, to publish the Statement which he has compiled 
with so much labour and skill, we cannot but draw the attention of 
our readers to a collection of facts on a subject on which very little 
authentic information has yet been made public. The author has 
brought together, for each of the years in the Statement, the facts 
under the different heads distinguished below ; but as the object of 
this publication is rather to deal with the averages of results, and the 
number is scarcely sufficient in each year and under each head to form 
a fair standard of comparison, it has been deemed sufficient to reprint 
merely the general summary for the five years together, and to add 
the proportions per cent, so as to allow of some general means of 
comparing the totals together. With these and with Mr. Rucker's 
explanatory notes, this curious subject is left for the consideration of 
those whose pursuits may lead them to take an interest in similar 
enquiries, or whose experience may enable them to appreciate their 
value. It is hoped, indeed, that the publication may induce others 
to add to information on a topic so rarely touched upon, and yet so 
well worthy of the attention of the statist and the practical man of 
business. 



